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Oral Composition in the First and 
Second Grades 


By GRACE E. STORM 


Instructor in Kindergarten-Primary Education, School of Education, 
University of Chicago 


““QHE ability to express one’s 
self intelligently and force- 
fully is recognized as one 
of the necessary prereq- 

uisites for success in social and busi- 
ness life. We know that the ability 
to interest others is one of the greatest 
assets that any man or woman can 
possess. Those who can think clearly, 
who can talk intelligently, who can be 
interesting as well as interested, are 
the ones who make definite places for 
themselves as successes in life. 

A successful business man. states 
that one of the first things he finds 
out before he employs a man is whether 
he can talk and write effectively. He 
says, “This may seem a strange re- 
quirement, but it has been a very use- 
ful one to me. If we could unscrew 
the tops of men’s heads and look in, 
many of our problems would be elim- 
inated, for we could see what sort 
of thinking goes on there. Lacking 
that privilege, however, we have to 
judge by what comes out of the mind 
through the tongue and fingers. If 
you write and .speak neatly and ac- 
curately, it is because your thinking 
is orderly; if your expression is force- 
ful, the thought back of it must be 
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forceful. If you blunder for words, 
punctuate incorrectly, and _ express 
yourself clumsily, I’m sure to believe 
that your mind is cluttered and ill- 
disciplined.’”! 

We hear from men and women oc- 
cupying prominent positions in public 
and educational affairs the same senti- 
ment—“‘Our young people must be 
trained to express themselves more 
clearly”. Various items of information 
taught in the college curriculum are 
important, but of more importance 
is the ability to apply this information 
in terms of thought and expression. 
Recognition of this significance of ex- 
pression is indicated by the definitions 
given by thinkers along this line. 
Compagnac says, “Composition is the 
expression in words of what we have 
in our minds—in words written or 
spoken; it includes both the process 
of composition and the finished result.’’? 
The close relationship between clear, 
definite thought and its clear, direct 
expression is emphasized by Cooley.* 


‘Why I Never Hire Brilliant Men, The 
American Magazine, February, 1924. (Author 
not given.) 

2? Compagnac, The Teaching of Composition. 

§’ Cooley, Language Teaching in the Grades. 
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S. C. Parker, in his Types of Ele- 
mentary Teaching and Learning, en- 
titles his discussion of oral and written 
composition very aptly, “Practice in 
Communicating Ideas.’ He gives to 
oral expression a prominent place be- 
cause it is socially more frequent and 
important in the lives of most persons 
than written expression. He lists in 
their relative importance the most 
frequent occasions for oral composi- 
tion: (1) Leisure conversations; (2) 
Practical oral discussions: explanatory, 
problematic, argumentative, persuasive 
conversations; (3) Dictating business 
letters; (4) Short talks. Justification 
for extensive practice in training for 
oral expression may be found in the 
first three. So important are they 
in the after life of most persons we 
might infer that the primary schools 
everywhere are placing a greater amount 
of time and emphasis upon oral com- 
position than upon written composition. 

Miss Annie Moore, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, carried on 
an experiment in 1917 to see if this 
supposition was correct. The in- 
vestigation consisted of 127 visits to 
first grade classrooms in twelve cities 
widely scattered as to location, in ten 
states east of the Mississippi river. 
The population varied from those hav- 
ing a population slightly under 100,000 
to 500,000. The schools visited were 
selected at random from different sec- 
tions of the city. The time of day 
at which the visits were made varied 
so that there would result a fair sam- 
pling of the sort of language work car- 
ried on in representative schools. The 
specific questions to be answered were: 


#Annie Moore, A Quantitative Study of Oral 
English in the Primary Grades. Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 20, 1919. 
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1. The total time occupied by con- 
versation or other free, oral expression. 

2. Approximate number of pupils 
who spoke in this manner. 

3. Average time for each pupil who 
spoke. 

4. Total time occupied by formal 
language exercises. 

A broad interpretation was given to 
the term, ‘free oral expression,” for 
it included: 

a. All conversation in which the 
pupils took part. 

6. Any questions which the children 
asked on any subject. 

c. Any remarks which the children 
made on any subject. 

d. Dramatization provided where 
the pupils had some opportunity to 
compose the dramatization. 

e. Story reproduction. (No memo- 
rized reproduction.) 

The total length ot observations in 
hours was 2704, the average of one 
observation being 2 hours and 8 min- 
utes. Out of the total of 2704 hours 
only 18 hours were given to oral ex- 
pression. This was 6.7 of the total 
time of observation. As compared to 
the 34 hours devoted to formal English, 
the amount given to oral expression 
has a piercing significance. Of the 
4611 pupils present in the investigation, 
only 1182 had a chance to speak freely. 
The average time for each pupil who 
spoke was 0.22 of a minute. 

This small amount of time allowed 
to each pupil for free expression seems 
at variance with the very nature of 
children. They delight in _ talking 
about those things which are interest- 
ing to them. Watch them on the 
playground; they have a zest and a 
delight in conversation which disap- 
pears suddenly when they enter the 
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schoolroom. However, if in the school- 
room interest is manifested by the 
teacher concerning any observation or 
conversation from them, their enthu- 
siasm is doubled and we are struck by 
the fact that primarily the conditions 
for oral expression are, first, something 
in the mind to express, and, second, 
an interested audience to express it 
to. Keeping these conditions in mind, 
it is not difficult to formulate more or 
less definite aims for teachers of first 
and second grade children in oral 
composition. These aims may be stated 
as follows: 

1. To aid the children in gaining 
freedom and spontaneity in expression; 

2. To develop the sentence sense 
in expression; 

3. To train the children to keep in 
mind longer series of ideas and so to 
express their thoughts logically, clearly 
and effectively. 

The first most important task for 


the teacher of grades one and two is 
to make the children want to talk. 
This may seem strange when we con- 
sider that it is the most natural thing 


for children to do. They talk freely 
before they enter school; they dis- 
course among themselves out of school 
hours. However, as Miss Moore’s in- 
vestigation showed, they are not al- 
ways given a chance to talk in school. 
Even when they are asked to express 
themselves, very often they are hesi- 
tant and tongue-tied because the sub- 
ject is not one with which they are 
familiar, so the opportunity to talk 
does not draw from them any enthu- 
siastic response. We wonder why they 
are so “dumb.” Many of us, if asked 
to discuss “The Einstein Theory” at 
some social gathering, would be dumb 
too. When we find spontaneity of 
expression among children, we may be 
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quite sure that it is because they are 
talking about things happening in their 
everyday life. 

On entering school, or returning to 
school in the fall, the children are eager 
to tell what they have been doing dur- 
ing vacation. They tell where they 
have spent the summer, about trips, 
fishing and camping experiences, pic- 
nics and any interesting things they 
have done or have seen. These periods 
should be very informal. There should 
be very few criticisms made by the 
teacher concerning English. It must 
be remembered that, first of all, the 
children must talk. This does not 
mean that time should be given to 
aimless, haphazard talk. The teacher 
may guide the channels of conversa- 
tions by tactful questions and sug- 
gestions, but the stream of thought 
should flow unimpeded by too much 
criticism. If the free expression of 
ideas is to be a pleasure to children, 
this expression must be based upon 
their experiences, because their ex- 
periences are of real and absorbing 
interest to them. Every Monday 
morning each child may be expected 
to tell of an interesting experience 
over the week end. At first they may 
tell of such things as looking at the 
funny papers. However, the group 
will soon show some discrimination 
in the choice of things to tell about. 
Individuals begin to realize that some 
things are more interesting to the 
audience than others. The experience 
of one child will suggest something 
to another. 

They bring many things from home, 
as toys, books, pets and nature materials. 
Each child tells the class about what 
he has brought. The children acquire 
a good deal of incidental information 
as well as power of expression in these 
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informal conversations. They ask one 
another questions and offer suggestions 
as to where to get certain things, or 
how to make things, or what books 
are especially interesting. Sometimes 
attention is called to the fact that 
certain children cannot be heard. 
Others, when inclined to be side-tracked 
by details, are encouraged to tell only 
the most interesting things about the 
topic which they are discussing. The 
subjects for some of these informal 
talks may be: 


My Cat 

My Dog 

My Favorite Game 

A Walk 

Thanksgiving Preparation 
What I Did Memorial Day 
Our Garden 

The Cocoon I Found 

My Toy Tractor 

A Visit from Grandmother 


Following are types of composition 
which illustrate this spontaneous ex- 
pression: 


I went down town on Friday. I saw some 
Christmas decorations. I saw some dolls. 
Some had little muffs and furs. They were so 
cute. 


On Saturday I went to the stock show. Itis 
where they show all the live stock, cattle and 
pigs. Isawsome baby pigs. There was sucha 
heavy pig there that he broke the platform when 
he was shipped through on the train. 


We drove down to Indianapolis for the week 
end. We went to the picture show. We saw 
Jackie Coogan. He had a hat covered with 
fringe. 


The milkman comes to our house early in the 
morning. He brings us milk and cream. 
Mother puts out the empty bottles and he takes 
them away. He leaves the full bottles. 


The second aim—to develop the 
sentence sense in expression—is the 
first step toward definite organization. 


After the children show a certain 
amount of freedom and spontaneity 
in talking, this aim may be developed. 
We need not limit the work in this to 
the first year. Indeed, there is dire 
need of emphasis upon this aim through- 
out the entire elementary school. All 
primary teachers are only too familiar 
with the outstanding sign of this lack 
of clearness in the commonly used 
“ves,” and “no” responses to ques- 
tions. At first the skilful teacher will 
say, “The class does not understand 
what you say. Tell us all about it.” 
Or she will say, “Give the whole sen- 
tence.” Such a persistent and founda- 
tional habit deserves more organized 
and definite treatment. Unless children 
acquire a feeling for the expression of 
the complete idea, or the sentence, we 
may be sure that there will be diffi- 
culty in developing ability to express 
a sequence of ideas. Therefore the 
teacher takes as content, first, the 
topics in the child’s immediate en- 
vironment, and by means of questions 
or problems, gets from the children 
responses which may be single, com- 
plete sentences. Very soon she takes 
the various subjects of the curriculum 
and develops responses. The follow- 
ing outline, with accompanying ex- 
amples of the children’s compositions, 
suggests problems which may be set 
up by the teacher in terms of the various 
subjects. 


I. Home Activities 


A. Grade I 
1. Tell one thing you do to help father. 
a. I get the morning paper for my 
father. 
b. Lopen the garage door when father 
drives home. 
B. Grade II 
1. What is your favorite pet? Tell his 
name and one thing he can do. 
Use three sentences. 
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a. My favorite pet is my dog. 
His name is Jock. 
I throw a stick into the lake and 
he swims after it. 


11. School Activities 


A. Grade I 
1. Tell what book you like best on our 
book table. 
a. I like Little Black Sambo the best 
of any book on our book table. 
B. Grade II 
1. Tell about our Morning Assembly in 
two or three sentences. 
a. We went to Morning Assembly. 
Jerry told how she learned to 
swim. 
We sang The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 


IIT. Community Life 
A. Grade I 
1. Tell one thing the policeman does for 
you. 
a. The policeman helps children 
across the street. 
2. Tell two things that we get from the 
farm. Use two sentences. 
a. We get apples from the farm. 
We get milk from the farm. 
B. Grade II 
1. Tell in three or four sentences what the 
Indians ate and how they got their 
food. 
a. The Indians ate wild rice, rabbits, 
ducks and buffalo meat. 
The squaws would go out in the 
canoes to get the wild rice. 
The Indian men shot the buffalo 
with bows and arrows. 


IV. Civics 
A. Grade I 
1. Tell one way that you can prevent fires. 
a. We can put out fires after we have 
had a picnic. 
b. We can be careful with matches. 
B. Grade II 
1. Tell three things that the city does for 
you. 
a. The city cleans up the streets for 
us. 
The city builds school houses. 
The city puts up street lights. 


V. Nature Study 


A. Grade I 
1. Tell in two sentences the signs of fall. 
a. We know it is fall because the 
birds have gone away. 
In the fall we have cold days. 
B. Grade II 
' 1. Tell two things about the robin. 
a. The robin is the first bird to return 
in the spring. 
The Pilgrims named the robin. 


The third aim is to train the children 
to keep in mind longer series of ideas 
and so to express their thoughts 
logically, clearly and effectively. This 
aim has to do with the organization of 
ideas. It includes a sequence of ideas, 
that is, several sentences bearing on 
the same subject. It brings in an 
element which does not exist during 
the early period of expression. Since 


the teacher’s first aim was to secure’ 


freedom and spontaneity of expression, 
she should not make any effort to 
work on organization until she is 
certain that freedom of speech prevails 
in a fair measure. Now she may turn 
her attention to making definite im- 
provement in the logical expression of 
ideas. Toward the latter part of the 
first grade the children may be called 
upon to codperate with the teacher 
and with one another. This codpera- 
tion has to do with the preparation of 
a story, the telling and criticism. A 
topic is decided upon and each child 
prepares one thing to tell about it to 
the class. He gives it and then the 
members of the class tell whether or 
not they like it and why. 

A second grade class in the Univer- 
sity Elementary School was studying 
Indian Life The oral composition 
was the topic, “The Preparation of 


5 The teacher of the group was Miss Nina 
Jacob. 
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Wild Rice for Food.” The child who 
was called upon to describe the har- 
vesting of the rice omitted one detail. 
The criticism from one of the group 
was, “She left out part. I think that 
I can tell it all.” He tried, and when 
he had finished the pupils were asked 
if they approved. When they said, 
“Yes,” the teacher asked, “Why did 
you like Harry’s story?” The re- 
sponse was, “He told it straight 
through as it is done. He put in 
everything.” 

The same class wished to dramatize 
some of the activities of the Indians. 
They planned to select certain activi- 
ties and prepare the dramatization of 
them for Assembly. They suggested 
in promiscuous order the following 
topics which the teacher wrote on the 


blackboard: 


7 Working in the Workshop 
The Hunt 
Naming the Baby 
Making a Wigwam 
Making a Canoe 
The Baby Comes 
The teacher asked, “Is this the 
order in which you would give them? 
Why not?” One child responded, 
“They should come the way they hap- 
pened.”’ The arrangement was modi- 
fied as follows: 
The Baby Comes 
Naming the Baby 
Making a Wigwam 
Making a Canoe 
Working in the Workshop 
The Hunt 


The teacher read the topics to the 
class after the order had been changed 
and then asked this question, “I’m 
wondering if you can find a_ better 
place for the scene ‘Making a_ wig- 
wam.’ One child answered, “I 
would put it before ‘The Baby Comes,’ 


because the Indians had to make a 
wigwam the first thing after they came 
to the place where they were going to 
stay.” Immediately another pupil 
added, ‘And when they named the 
baby they sat in the wigwam so we have 
to have a wigwam when we name the 
baby.” So the order was changed 
to read as follows: 


Making a Wigwam 

The Baby Comes 
Naming the Baby 
Making a Canoe 
Working in the Workshop 
The Hunt 


After a preliminary discussion as to 
what should go into each scene, they 
were played out. 

We may summarize from our dis- 
cussion of oral composition in grades 
one and two, these principles: 

1. Establish, first of all, a desire to 
talk on the part of the children. 

2. Provide opportunity for free, 
spontaneous expression. 

3. Use as content: 

a. The experiences of the children 
in their home and community en- 
vironment. 

b. Subjects in the school curriculum, 
as Nature Study, Civics, Com- 
munity Life, Literature and Con- 
struction. 

4. Be slow to make criticisms regard- 
ing English until freedom and spon- 
taneity of speech have been estak- 
lished. 

5. As the first step toward organized 
expression, begin to train children in 
the use of the sentence. 

6. Train in keeping in mind longer 
and longer series of ideas. 

7. Make use of the audience situation. 

8. After freedom of speech has 
been established, allow constructive 
class criticism. 


Conditioning and Unconditioning 
Emotions in Infants: 
By MARY COVER JONES 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


OU are all familiar with 

the conclusions which Dr. 

Watson reached from his 

genetic study of emotions 

—that there are only three fundamen- 

tal emotional patterns present at 

birth: fear, rage, and love; and that 

the stimuli which call out these reac- 

tions are very few and simple. You 

also know, from experience and casual 

observation, what a multitude of emo- 

tional responses are possible in an 

adult, and how varied are the stimuli 
which can arouse emotions. 

I should like to describe some ex- 
periments in which an artificial fear 
systemr has been built up, serving as 
an illustration of the process by which 
the simple emotions of the infant be- 
come the enormously complex emotions 
of adult life. Further, I have severai 
experiments to describe in which a 
fear system has been eliminated. But 
before turning to these experiments, 
I ought, perhaps, to give a brief de- 
scription of a method which has re- 
cently been adopted by psychology 
—the conditioned reflex method. 

An illustration of this is provided 
by an experiment carried out at Colum- 


' Paper given before the Kindergarten De- 
partment of the N. E. A. 


bia by Dr. Hulsey Cason. The sub- 
ject is seated in a dark room. A sud- 
den bright light flashed into the eye 
causes a concentration of the pupil; 
this reaction of the pupil is an original, 
infantile, and non-conditioned reflex 
of the unstriped sphincter muscles of 
the iris. A bell is now sounded simul- 
taneously with the flashing of the light. 
The pupil, of course, contracts as 
formerly. The interesting part fol- 
lows: after a number of such combined 
trials, the bell is sounded without the 
flash of light, and the pupil contracts 
to the sound of the bell alone. The 
response has been transferred or ex- 
tended from a biologically adequate 
stimulus—the light flash—to a pre- 
viously indifferent auditory stimulus 
—the bell. The pupillary reflex may 
thus be said to be conditioned by a 
substitute stimulus, the sound of the 
bell. 

What Cason demonstrated in the 
case of the unstriped or involuntary 
muscles, Pavlow had earlier demon- 
strated for a duct gland, the parotid. 
Krasnogorski, and later Mateer, work- 
ing with children, demonstrated that 
striped or voluntary muscles could 
likewise be conditioned, and Watson, 
by conditioning a fear response, demon- 
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strated the method for a complicated 
pattern response, involving (as we 
understand the term emotion) visceral, 
striped muscular, and glandular reac- 
tions. Dr. Watson’s experiment is 
given in detail in his article Studies 
in Infant Psychology (Scientific Month- 
ly, December, 1921). I should like 
to mention it briefly because it is a 
prelude to our work at the Hecksher 
Foundation, in New York City, where 
Dr. Watson served as advisor. 

The subject, Albert, eleven months 
old, was afraid of nothing but a loud 
sound made by striking a steel bar. 
This made him cry. By striking a 
bar at the same time that he touched 
a white rat, this fear of the sound was 
extended to the rat. After seven com- 
bined stimulations—rat and sound— 
he not only became greatly disturbed 
whenever he was shown the rat, but 
this fear had spread to a white rabbit, 
cotton, a fur coat, and the experi- 
menter’s hair. It did not transfer to 
his wooden blocks, however, nor to 
other objects very dissimilar to the rat. 

In a recent lecture Dr. Watson 
stated, ‘We have shown experimen- 
tally how to produce fears, and how a 
fear spreads in such a way that without 
separate conditioning the subject be- 
comes afraid of many moving and furry 
objects. What we have not shown is 
how to remove fears, how to break these 
attachments, and give other stimuli in 
the environment a chance to have their 
effect upon shaping his constructive 
activities. Neither have we shown 


what will happen to fear of the other 
objects in the series, it this fear is un- 
conditioned. Will they disappear at 
the same time? That is, will they 
spread without further training to 
other stimuli (the rabbit, and the piece 
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-of cotton)? It seems to me that we 
stand here just on the threshold of 
obtaining information which will be 
of invaluable help in-every home in 
the land.” 

Dr. Watson intended to continue 
the study of Albert in an attempt to 
solve some of these problems, but 
Albert was removed from the hospital 
and the series of observations was 
ended. About three years later, when 
work was begun at the Hecksher Foun- 
dation, I discovered a case in the labora- 
tory which might have been Albert 
grown a bit older. Sidney was 2 years 
and 10 months of age when we first 
began to study him. He was afraid 
of a white rat, and this fear extended 
to a rabbit, a fur coat, a feather, cotton 
wool, etc., but not to wooden blocks. 
or similar toys. 

In abridged form, our first labora- 
tory notes on Sidney read as follows: 

“Sidney was put in a crib in the 
playroom, and immediately became ab- 
sorbed in his toys. A white rat was 
introduced into the crib from behind. 
At sight of the rat, Sidney screamed 
and threw himself flat on his back, 
in a paroxysm of fear. The stimulus 
was removed, and Sidney was taken 
out of the crib and put in a chair. 
Barbara was brought to the crib and 
the white rat introduced as_ before. 
She exhibited no fear but picked the 
rat up in her hand. Sidney sat quietly 
watching Barbara and the rat. A 
string of beads, belonging to Sidney, 
had been left in the crib. Whenever 
the rat touched a part of the string 
he would say ‘my beads’ in a com- 
plaining voice, although he made no 
objection when Barbara touched them. 
Invited to get down from the chair to 
play, he shook his head, his fear not 
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yet subsided. Twenty-five minutes 
elapsed before he was ready to play 
about freely.” 

We recognized our good fortune in 
having this case, for it enabled us to 
begin where Dr. Watson left off: first, 
with the problem of unconditioning 
a fear response to an animal; and, 
second, with the problem of deter- 
mining whether unconditioning to one 
stimulus spreads without further train- 
ing to other stimuli. 

We soon found that Sidney showed 
even more marked fear responses to a 
rabbit than to a white rat. We de- 
cided to use the rabbit for our uncon- 
ditioning, and to proceed as follows: 
Each day Sidney and a group of three 
other children were brought into the 
laboratory to play. The other children 
were carefully selected because of their 
satisfactory adjustments, especially 
their entirely fearless attitude toward 
the rabbit. The rabbit was always 
present during a part of the play 
period. From time to time Sidney 
was brought in alone so that his reac- 
tions could be compared with those 
formerly observed, and progress noted. 

By analyzing the notes for each 
session, taking account of the situations 
which were avoided at one time and 
tolerated or welcomed at another, I 
was able to make a chart which in- 
dicates the series of experimental ses- 
sions, and the increase in tolerance. 
The degrees of tolerance, as deter- 
mined from our records, are 19 in 
number, ranging from almost utter 
terror at the sight of a fear object, to 
a completely positive response with no 
signs of disturbance. On this chart, 
A means a degree of fear in which the 
sight of the rabbit causes a very violent 
disturbance; B means that the sight 


of the rabbit 20 feet. away in his cage 
caused crying; Q represents a stage at 
which he pets the rabbit frequently as 
it runs around the room, and S a de- 
gree of assurance with the rabbit which 
is not the least upset by the presence 
of another child who shows marked 
distress. Along the other axis, 1 repre- 
sents the date, December 4, when un- 
conditioning began. 11 and 12 repre- 
sent March 10 a.m. and March 10 p.m. 
(there was a period from December 17 
to March 7 when Sidney was not avail- 
able, owing to quarantine conditions). 

The first eight periods show how 
Sidney progressed from great fear at 
the sight of the rabbit to a tranquil 
indifference and even a voluntary pat 
on the rabbit’s back when other chil- 
dren were setting the example. At 
this period Sidney was taken to the 
hospital with scarlet fever. He did 
not return for over two months. The 
sharp descent in the curve shows what 
happened to Sidney’s fear patterns 
while he was away. We were at a 
loss to explain this, until casually we 
learned from the nurse who had brought 
Sidney home from the hospital, that 
just as they were entering a taxi a 
large dog running past had suddenly 
jumped at them; both the nurse and 
Sidney had been very much frightened, 
Sidney so much so that he lay back in 
the taxi pale and weak, so that his 
attendant debated whether or not to 
return him to the hospital. This 
seemed reason enough for his precipi- 
tate descent back to a fear level equal 
to that at the beginning of our obser; 
vations. Seeing a large dog, when ill, 
in a strange place, and with an adult 
who also showed fear, was a greater 
fear situation than our training could 
have fortified him against. 
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At this point in his unconditioning 
we began a different method. Sidney 
was seated in a high chair and given 
food which he liked. The experi- 
menter brought the rabbit in a wire 
cage as close as she could without 
arousing a response which would inter- 
fere with his eating. 

Gradually, through the presence of 
the pleasant stimulus “food’’ whenever 
the rabbit was shown, the fear was 
eliminated in favor of a positive reac- 
tion. Occasionally, also, other chil- 
dren with positive reactions to the rabbit 
were brought in to play as_ before. 
These facts are of interest in following 
the charted progress. The first de- 
cided rise was due to the presence of 
another child who influenced Sidney’s 
reaction. The notes for this day read: 


Lawrence and Sidney, sitting near together 
in tHeir high chairs, eating candy. Rabbit in 
cage put down 12 feet away. Sidney began to 
cry. Lawrence, said “Oh, rabbit,” clambered 
down, ran over and looked in the cage at him. 
Sidney followed, stood close and watched. 


The next two decided rises occurred 
on the days when a student assistant 
Dr. Silberberg, was present. Sidney 
was very fond of Dr. S., whom he 
insisted was his “papa.” Although 
Dr. S. did not directly influence Sidney 
by any overt suggestion, it may be 
that having him there contributed to 
Sidney’s general feeling of well-being 
and thus indirectly affected his reac- 
tions. The fourth rise, was like the 
first, due to the influence of another 
child. 


Notes: At the 21st session we have: 


Sidney with candy, in high chair. Experi- 
menter brought rabbit, and sat in front of the 
tray with it. Sidney cried out, “I don’t want 
him,” and withdrew. Rabbit was given to 
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Edward, another child who was sitting near. 
His holding the animal served as a powerful 
suggestion; Sidney wanted the rabbit on his lap, 
and held it for an instant. 


The decided drop at 42 was caused 
by a slight scratch when Sidney was 
helping to carry the rabbit. The rapid 
ascent following shows how quickly 
he regained lost ground. 

We are still in touch with Sidney, 
who has gone home to a difficult en- 
vironment, but he showed still, in our 
last interview, as on the later portions 
of the chart, a genuine fondness for 
the rabbit. And what happened to 
the fear of the other objects which had 
been observed? The fear of cotton, 
fur coats, feathers, was completely 
absent at our last observation. The 
reaction to the rats, frogs, and the fur 
rug with a stuffed head, was greatly 
modified and improved. While he did 
not show the same positive fondness 
for these that he did for the rabbit, 
he had made a fair adjustment. 

What would Sidney do when next 
confronted with a strange animal? 
At our last observation we presented 
a mouse, and later a tangled mass of 
angleworms. At first sight, Sidney 
showed a slight distress reaction and 
moved away, but before the period 
was over he was carrying the worms 
about and watching the mouse with 
undisturbed interest. By uncondi- 
tioning Sidney to the rabbit, we have 
apparently helped him to get rid of 
many other superfluous fears—some 
completely, some to a less degree. 
We also apparently have increased his 
tolerance of strange animals and un- 
familiar situations, and decreased his 
resistance to them. 

However, this study of conditioning 
and unconditioning is still incomplete. 
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Sidney’s fear of the animals which we 
showed him was certainly not a directly 
conditioned fear. Where the fear orig- 
inated we do not know, nor do we 
know what Sidney would do if he were 
again confronted with the original fear 
situation. All of the fears which we 
unconditioned were transferred fears, 
and we have not learned whether the 
primary fear can be eliminated by 
training the transfers. 

But Sidney is no longer available 
for our laboratory, and a third child 
will have to furnish the material for 
this further study. Then of course we 
shall need to multiply these reports 
of one case until we have a large enough 
number of examples to form a unit 
which can be statistically treated. 

Dr. Watson has drawn up plans 
for an infant foundation, where psy- 
chologists, with a qualified staff, can 
bring up children under controlled 
conditions. I shall not go into the 
details of his plans for securing these 
children and rearing them, but some 
of the results which he hopes would be 
accomplished by such a_ laboratory 
may interest you. 


FROM DR. WATSON’S PAPER (QUOTED) 


One reason why behavioristic psy- 
chology has not made more speedy 
progress in its attempts to make a 
science of behavior is due to the fact 
that most of its basal laws and con- 
cepts must be worked out along genetic 
human lines. This work is difficult 
and expensive, but it will yield quick 
and lasting returns. 

Difficulties. The difficulty of study- 
ing genetic psychology in any large and 
adequate way comes from the fact 
that in order scientifically to study the 
increasing complexity of human de- 
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velopment the observations must be- 
gin at birth and continue through a 
number of years, possibly through 
adolescence. Minute daily and al- 
most hourly observations must be 
maintained on each child—not mere 
observation, but controlled observa- 
tion. Our previous work has shown 
that everything that happens to a 
child is of importance in its future 
development—trivial things like the 
slamming of a door, the sudden thun- 
der shower, one angry temper display 
of a parent, playing one child against 
another. 

So important are these things, both 
for developing a personality and the 
understanding of a personality, that 
almost hourly biographical history must 
be written about each child. Naturally 
this can never be done for all children 
of all time, but it must be done upon a 
sufficiently large number of developing 
human beings, and for a sufficiently 
great length of time, for the laws of 
human development to be worked out. 

Number of children needed. This 
work should be started with a group 
of not over twenty or twenty-five 
children—not that a larger number 
is not needed, especially if racial dif- 
ferences are ever to be studied, but 
that seems to be the economical scientific 
group to start on. The number is 
sufficiently large to yield one unit 
of a great scientific undertaking. A 
larger number could not be wisely 
handled by one scientific group of 
workers. 

We would suggest starting with this 
group, with human material as homo- 
geneous as possible, beginning at birth 
or as soon thereafter as possible, the 
whole group to be of Anglo-Saxon 
stock of native-born parentage. The 
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results obtained from this group would 
serve as a standard or basis of compari- 
son for a similar study with groups of 
Jewish, Chinese, Italian or French, 
and Negro stock. 

Broad general results. 1. A new and 
scientific psychology would write it- 
self; we would throw away the things 
we now call psychology. This psy- 
chology would grow out of facts—un- 
prejudiced by the past, untrammeled 
by history, philosophy or religion. 

2. The relative effects of environ- 
ment and heredity could be accurately 
weighed and evaluated for the first 
time. 

3. In the complete form of the ex- 
periment the intercomparison of racial 
development would become possible 
for the first time—Anglo-Saxon, Jew, 
Oriental and Latin. Nor would inter- 
comparison be so long delayed. If the 
experiment even started out success- 
fully on the Anglo-Saxon group, other 
such undertakings would immediately 
follow. 

4. Practical rules for guidance in 
rearing and educating children would 
follow almost immediately. Society 
has little but tradition to guide it along 
these lines. Mothers themselves feel 
today as never before the responsibility 
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of rearing children. The nursery school 
is looking for facts to guide it as never 
before. They, too, have to depend all 
too much upon theory to guide them. 
Physicians and even pediatricians know 
nothing of the laws of behavior. 

For years we have needed an insti- 
tution for training in motherhood. In 
connection with a study of this kind, 
provision will be made for training 
for motherhood—not only by giving 
lectures illustrated by scientific results, 
but also by giving opportunity for 
developing a technique for rearing 
children through actually handling 
them. 

More detailed psychological results. 
A complete, thorough and convincing 
story of the development of man’s 
emotional life, both experimental and 
observational. Man at birth is en- 
dowed with certain emotional forms 
of response—love, fear, rage. What 
other forms, if any, develop as age 
increases? What of jealousy, embar- 
rassment, grief, shame, shyness? No 
one knows because no group has ever 
been scientifically studied. The be- 
haviorist believes that the develop- 
ment of theemotional life of the human 
will be an open book to him if such 
opportunity for study is ever at hand. 


We are a Republic whereof one man is as good as another 


before the law. 


Under such a form of government, it is of the 


greatest importance that all should be possessed of intelligence 
and education.—U. S. Grant. 














Facts of Interest About Kinder- 


garten Laws 
By NINA C. VANDEWALKER 


Specialist in Kindergarten Education, Bureau of Education 


HE many inquiries that are 
being made about the 
kindergarten laws _ of 
the different states show 

that their significance is being recog- 
nized. These inquiries are made by 
teachers who seek information abouf 
certification laws; parents who wish 
to know what steps to take to secure 
kindergarten privileges for their chil- 
dren; and extension workers who wish 
to know about the different types of 
laws in order to secure suggestions for 
improving their own. Information con- 
cerning the law of a given state may 
be secured from the superintendent of 
public instruction in that state. In 
many instances a larger knowledge 
is desired—a knowledge of the laws 
of several, or all the states. This 
article is written to give such informa- 
tion concerning the kindergarten laws 
of the different states. 

The states that have enacted laws 
for the establishment of kindergartens 
are 40 in number. Arkansas, Georgia, 
Maryland, and Mississippi have not 
yet secured such laws; and Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, New Hamsphire and 
Rhode Island consider laws unneces- 
sary because the age at which children 
may enter the public schools in these 
states is five years or less, and kinder- 


gartens may therefore be maintained 
as a part of the public school system. 

The laws of the several states differ 
widely because the conditions in the 
states differ. All these laws have cer- 
tain provisions in common. They 
must designate the authorities to whom 
the establishment of kindergartens is 
to be entrusted, and specify the kind 
of districts or communities in which 
their establishment is permitted. They 
must state the sources from which the 
support of the kindergartens is to be 
derived, and designate the authority 
for issuing teaching certificates. It is 
in these provisions that laws differ, and 
a law may therefore be good at one or 
more points, and poor in others. 

Because this article is intended to be 
practical as well as informational the 
points at which certain laws are good, 
and those in which they are weak will 
be pointed out as the discussion pro- 
ceeds. 

One of the ways in which these laws 
differ is in the size and character of 
the communities in which the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens is allowed. 
In 21 states they may be established 
in any district. These are Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
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North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. In 
the other 19 states they may be es- 
tablished only in special or independent 
districts, incorporated towns and cities. 
In New Mexico, towns must have 200 
or more children in average daily at- 
tendance to establish a kindergarten; 
in Oklahoma the population must reach 
2500. In Pennsylvania they are al- 
lowed in cities of the first, second, 
third or fourth class only; and in Utah 
and Washington only in those of the 
first or second class. In Oregon only 
communities that have 20,000 children 
of school age are thus privileged. 
This limits kindergartens to one city. 

If laws are to be judged by the ex- 
tent to which they make kindergarten 
advantages possible it is evident that 
the Jaws of the first group of states 
are better than those of the second. 
The communities in the states of the 
first group have by no means all taken 
advantage of the opportunities which 
their laws allow, but the laws in ques- 
tion make kindergartens possible to 
those who desire them. If the parents 
in these communities wish to have 
kindergartens they can secure them 
by convincing their neighbors and the 
school authorities that kindergartens 
are desirable. In the states of the 
other group the securing of kinder- 
gartens is a very different matter. 
In these no kindergartens can be es- 
tablished except in the communities 
specified, without legislation which 
will broaden the scope of the law. 
To secure such legislation is a slow 
and tedious process. This is one of 


the points in which the laws of this 
group of states need improving. 

The fact that parents wish their 
children to have’the advantages which 
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the kindergarten offers is shown in 
part by the interest in laws of the 
mandatory - on - petition type. By — 
means of this law the power to estab- 
lish kindergartens is vested in the 
parents of children of kindergarten 
age, instead of in the school authorities, 
and it is from this feature that it takes 
its name. This transfer of authority 
is effected by means of a petition from 
the parents, and this constitutes a 
mandate with which the school au- 
thorities must comply. Such a law 
was first enacted in California in 1913, 
and the results in increasing the num- 
ber of kindergartens were very gratify- 
ing. This led to efforts for the enact- 
ment of similar laws in other states. 
These were successful in Arizona, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Maine, North Dakota, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. In these states 
the results have been much less marked 
—in part, because the financial stress 
in a number of states has made the 
expansion of the school system impos- 
sible; and in part because the parents 
in many localities were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the value of the kin- 
dergarten to take advantage of the 
opportunity which the law afforded. 
Then, too, some school authorities ob- 
ject to such a law because it hampers 
their freedom in determining how they 
can best serve their communities. 
They know, too, that a law must have 
more than the mandatory feature to 
commend it, and several of those 
enacted lack the other features needed 
to make them good. 

This brings up another phase in 
which kindergarten laws differ—that 
of the source from which kindergartens 
are supported. In 15 states the kinder- 
garten is supported on the same basis 
as the grades. This equal support is 
effected by the statement in the law 
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that the support of the kindergarten 
must come from “the general school 
fund,’ or words to that effect. The 
states in which the support is thus 
equal, or practically so, are: Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
‘sota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. In the other 25 states the 
law specifies that the support must 
come from “the local district fund 
only.” The local fund is generally 
smaller than the general fund, since 
the latter ordinarily includes appro- 
priations from the state and county. 
Support from the local fund therefore 
implies less favorable conditions for 
the kindergarten children than for 
those in the grades. Whether or not 
it has this effect depends, however, 
upon the classification of the funds— 
a subject too complex to be discussed 
here. To the extent that the. condi- 
tions are less favorable for the kinder- 
garten children, to that extent should 
the laws be changed so as to make the 
kindergarten an integral part of the 
school system, in fact as well as in 
name. «It is only as the kindergarten 
and the grades are placed upon the 
same basis that it can truly be con- 
sidered such. This fact was apparently 
overlooked by those who framed the 
bills for the mandatory-on-petition laws 
on the statute books, since the support 
in the majority of these is from the 
local school fund only. The manda- 
tory on-petition feature of a_kinder- 
garten law therefore has its value, but it 
must be combined with other features if 
it is to contribute to the fullest degree in 
building up the kindergarten movement. 

The laws that have the most direct 
bearing upon the teachers are doubtless 
the certification laws. Thirty-four of 


the 40 states here under discussion have 
enacted such laws. Those that have 
not yet done so are Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Virginia. In nearly all of these, 
the requirements for a certificate are 
graduation from a four year high 
school, and from a kindergarten train- 
ing school approved by the state 
authorities, whose course is at least 
two years in length. Nearly all of 
these certificates are ‘“specia] subject” 
certificates, corresponding to those is- 
sued to teachers of art, music, and 
other special subjects. In consequence 
they are valid for teaching in kinder- 
garten only. In a few states—Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin—kindergarten-primary _ cer- 
tificates are issued, valid for either or 
both kindergarten and primary work. 
Since such certificates tend to unify the 
work of the kindergarten and the first 
grade they are more in line with pres- 
ent day theory and practice than are 
the special subject certificates, since 
these tend to keep the work of the two 
separate. 

This brief statement concerning the 
kindergarten laws of the different 
states will give much of the informa- 
tion that is asked for. There are 
some questions that cannot be an- 
swered by a general statement, since 
practices differ in the several states 
and each state is a law unto itself. 
The summary of these laws should be 
of value to kindergarten teachers and 
their friends in showing which states 
have good laws, and in what respects 
those of the others need revision in 
order to give the younger children 
equal opportunities with the older ones, 
and to enable the kindergarten to 
function effectively as a part of the 
school system. 
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St. Francis of Assist 


An Introduction to California History 
By EDITH RINGER 


University of California, Southern Branch 


HOW THE PROBLEM AROSE 


““QHE third grade children 
were discussing the mean- 
ing of the name of their 
city, Los Angeles. The 
conversation turned to other cities of 
California. The names were written 





DRAWINGS FROM A BOOKLET ON ST. 


upon the board, San Francisco, San 
Gabriel, San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
San Bernardino, etc. For the first 
time, evidently, the children noticed 
the peculiarity and similarity of these 
names. They commented freely upon 
the matter. How did it happen? 
What did it mean? 


San Francisco held the center of 
their attention. They had heard 
wonderful tales of its bay, Golden Gate 
Park, and Chinatown. The teacher 
told them that she would tell them a 
story, and when it was finished they 
would know the origin and the signifi- 





Francis MADE BY A LitTtLe Girt 


cance of the name of the city, San 
Francisco, and, in addition, the reason 
for the similarity of the names of 
other California cities. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT 


A few pertinent questions revealed 
the fact that the children knew nothing 
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of the founding of the twenty-one mis- were told a selected series of dramatic 
sions of California by the Franciscan incidents from the life of St. Francis 
Fathers, nor did they realize the con- and his followers. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE SToRY oF ST. FRANCIS 


nection between the familiar names of The children were intensely interested 
our loca] cities and the far off days of from the beginning, and, although the 
St. Francis of Assisi. To give them this telling of the stories was continued 
historic and literary background, they through several weeks, within a few 
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days this interest was manifested freely tions were given; and (surely a most 
and spontaneously through many dif- unusual departure for third grade 
ferent avenues. Books from the city children) maps of Italy were drawn 
and school libraries were brought by and Assisi and Gubbio located. 


La CARRIBEAN 








REPRESENTATION OF THE SToRY OF St. FRANCIS 


the children; clay modellings of St. ACTIVITIES INVOLVED 

Francis and the birds, Brother Angelo Full advantage was taken of the 
and the robbers, and the wolf of Gubbio children’s interest in the books on St. 
were made; impromptu dramatiza- Francis. The timid ones were en- 
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couraged to report on incidents other 
than those the teacher had told. The 
more confident and capable, being 
deprived of the floor, found consola- 


as much in demand as the adaptations 
for children. It may have been be- 
cause of the illustrations, yet not en- 
tirely so. For example, on the spur 


tion in writing and illustrating their 
stories. 

In addition to the books brought 
by the children, others were placed 
upon the library tables, and to our 
surprise, those written for adults were 


of the moment, and entirely without 
premeditation, the Canticle to the Sun 
was read to the children and the occa- 
sion of its composing told. A direct 
translation from the original was given. 
The children were deeply impressed, so 
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much so, that afterwards all of the preference asked, they most emphati- 
“creatures” and their characters as_ cally and without exception declared 
given in the Canticle were recalled for the original. 





SERMON TO THE BirRDS 





THE ROBBERS OF MONTE CASALE 


and written upon the board. Later And what of its inspirational value? 
when a simplified and rhymed version Shortly after the study of this wonder- 
of the Canticle “written down” for ful prose poem, a little seven-year-old 
children was read to them and their sat down and without effort or strain 
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of any kind wrote his first musical many evidences that showed their ap- 
composition, “The Canticle to the preciation for the truly fine and 
Sun.” It did not fit the words, it is beautiful. 


THE MIssION 


true, but, without question, it ex- THE PROJECT ORGANIZED 
pressed the same spirit of exaltation No attempt at organization of hand- 


and worship which illuminates the work or dramatization was made, until 
poem. These are but a few of the a child suggested that the story be 
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played for another class. A lively dis- 
cussion followed, out of which grew a 
plan for presenting the story through 
four main acts. Then, at the sugges- 
tion of the teacher, little stages were 
made and the figures so arranged that 
the story was told in proper sequence. 

Committees were formed for the 
different phases of the work. The 
larger boys took charge of the making 
of the stage and the scenery for the play. 
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characters were worked out by the 
children themselves. 

Act I, “St. Francis and the Birds,” 
included the “Sermon to the Birds” 
and “The Canticle to the Sun,” both 
of which had been read and discussed 
so many times that practically the 
whole class had memorized them. 
For the birds’ song in the sermon, an 
adaptation of the ‘Song of the Thrush” 
as given by W. B. Olds was used. The 





Tae Wor or GUBBIO 


A little girl undertook, single-handed, 
the scene representing the founding of 
the Mission of St. Francis at San 
Francisco. Before she had finished it, 
three boys were helping her with the 
roof and the back-ground, but strictly 
under her orders. 

While the miniature stage was under 
construction, preparation for present- 
ing the play to the school assembly 
progressed. With the exception of the 
first act, the lines for the different 


little girls represented the flying bird 
by an original interpretation of Schu- 
mann’s “Bird as Prophet.” The re- 
maining three acts were: The Wolf 
of Gubbio, The Robbers of Monte 
Casale, and San Gabriel Mission. In 
the lines for these acts great indi- 
viduality in expression was noted from 
time to time. Although a_ general 
wording was accepted in the prepara- 
tory class discussion, this was not 
strictly adhered to as the various 
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children took the parts. Upon the 
vote of the class the final cast of char- 
acters was selected. A stage manager 
for each act was given the responsi- 
bility for rehearsing and directing the 
act. 


OUTCOMES 


But what of the original problem, 
the significance of the name of our 
sister city, San Francisco? Again and 
again throughout the telling of the 
story the question arose, “When are 
you going to tell us how San Francisco 
got its name?” But always the answer 
was, “Wait and you will see.” Strange 
to say the children did not see until the 
climax of the story, the naming of the 
mission for St. Francis, was reached. 
Their relief at the solution of the prob- 
lem was so marked, that we felt it 
almost a pity to have kept them so 
long in suspense. 

In the working out of this problem, 
practically all of the primary activities 
were involved, reading, composition, fine 
and industrial arts, music, dramatiza- 
tion, dancing, and measuring. And 
because of the strong motivation, con- 
siderable skill along these lines was 
developed. 

Of far more significance, however, 
were the intangible, immeasurable re- 
sults. Foremost among these was an 
appreciation of the character of St. 
Francis, his simple faith, his love for 
all God’s creatures, his steadfastness of 
purpose, his influence upon Father 
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Junipero Serra and, through him, upon 
the history of California. 

And if anyone doubts the sincerity 
of this appreciation, he should have 
heard the little child who, when asked 
why she liked St. Francis, replied, 
“Because he loved!” 
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Editor’s Note 


DVANCES in the field of 
education rest largely with 
the young teachers. For 
this reason we are espe- 

cially interested in the types of work 
in which our student teachers are trained. 
The purposeful activities reported be- 
low from Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis, show both appreciation of the 


children’s point of view and definiteness 
of accomplishment. 


Without a genuine chance to muddle and to 
mess it is difficult to see how the creative and 
constructive attitude of mind can be kept alive. 
And to trust to muddle and mess alone is in- 
tolerable waste. A certain accuracy and finish 
of detail such as is within the pupil’s capacity 
must be secured. 


A Picture Show 


GRADE I 


After a discussion of picture shows and 
how we could make one, a show was 
evolved in the following way: 

It was decided that two things were 
necessary to make a picture show, the 
movie box and the film. One child 
brought a large shoe-box. It was held 
lengthwise. A vertical slit about 5 
inches long and ? inch wide was cut at 
each end of this box or movie machine. 
The next step was the making of the film. 
Because this was attempted just before 
Christmas the title of the film was 
Christmas. The sub-titles were Santa 
Claus’ Workshop, Christmas Eve, and 
Christmas Morning. The dimensions 
of the shoe-box were 53 by 12 inches. 
We found that by dividing the large 
manila sheets in half lengthwise the 
picture would be just the right size. 
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Large manila sheets were placed in 
easy access to the children. They 
worked on the pictures during free and 
seat work periods. The only direction 
given was that the pictures must con- 
form to one of the three sub-titles. 

The following morning the pictures 
were criticized by the children. Some 
were eliminated entirely; some were 
corrected in accordance with suggestions 
made; and others were approved and 
accepted. A committee was then se- 
lected to group the pictures according to 
sub-titles, and during a free period two 
boys pasted the pictures in a long film. 
When this was finished, the film was 
wound, beginning with the last picture. 

To manipulate this movie machine 
three children were necessary. One 
child held the box and helped if the film 
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became stuck; one unwound the film; 
and the other pulled it through and 
rewound it for future use. 

Christmas is over and we are now 
eagerly looking forward to the making 
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of a new film. If the enjoyment ob- 
tained from this Christmas Show is a 
measure of what is in store for us, we 
have every reason to be eager for our 


, next film.—DoroTHEA PFLASTERER. 


A Puppet Show 


GRADE I 


Subject: This is the House that Jack 
Built. 

Origin: Class asked to make a puppet 
show for an expected visitor. Talks on 
different kinds of shows. A desire to 
produce something different from what 
we had had. Reading a picture book 
of stories. The book was a scissors 
picture book. 

Purpose: Teacher’s: To motivate lan- 
guage, and incidentally to arouse in- 
terest for a reading lesson. 

Pupils’: To entertain a visitor who had 
telephoned her intention to visit our 
room in a few days. 

Material: (Suggested by pupils 
chiefly). Card board, manila paper, 
paste, crayola, pictures of the different 
objects and characters, dry paint, large 
paint brushes, scissors, large wooden 
box for stage, and an easel. 

Method of procedure: Children talked 
of what was needed to produce the show 
and how to make things needed. 

Decided what each should do to help. 

Characters and objects: The house, the 
malt, the rat, the cat, etc. 

Objects and characters were made as 
follows: Drawn, colored, mounted, cut 


out, strung on long piece of strong card- 
board to be used as handle. 

The materia! for the show completed, 
the scenery was painted and arranged 
on the stage. 

Rehearsal: Children who were chosen 
by the group to handle and act for the 
different characters arranged themselves 
in order of appearance of the different 
objects. The object appeared on the 
stage as the story was told. The child 
handling the object spoke the part. The 
remainder of the group acted as audience 
and critics, another child being chosen 
to take the part of one not giving satis- 
faction. 

Result: The children were kept in- 
terested and busy. Some of the objects 
showed great originality and were well 
made. Children taking speaking parts 
worked hard to satisfy the audience. 
Our visitor came and the children en- 
tertained her. We all spent an enjoy- 
able hour. 

Remarks: This story was selected be- 
cause of the number of characters. 

The entire class contributed to the 
play, and twelve had speaking parts. 


An Experiment with the Free Activity Period 


GRADE II, 3RD AND 4TH QUARTERS 


Class of Children: Italians, Poles, Jews. 
Problems: 
1. Main Problems: 

Building two-story house. 


Furnishing this house. 
2. Individual problems: 

Drawing. 

Arithmetic. 
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Spelling. 

Construction. 

Reading. 

Results and Benefits of Free Periods: 

a. In Social Attitude of Children: 

1. Led to consideration of others: 
Work (appreciation of oth- 

er’s accomplishments). 

Rights (sharing of tools). 

Ideals (giving and taking 
helpful suggestions). 

2. Led to coéperation (children 
now work peacefully to- 
gether). 

3. Led to self-control (children 
now settle disagreements 
without use of pugilistic 
efforts). 

4. Led to keener interest in room 
(children clean up after 
work is over and arrange 
the display of their work). 

5. Tended toward making “A 
place for everything and 
everything in its place” 
a habit. 

6. Aided in teaching children to 

finish the task in hand. 

. Gave a regard for public 
property (care of desks, 
books, floors, tools, etc.). 

b. In Hygiene, taught: 

1. Care of beds and bedding 
(brought about through 
making of beds and _ bed- 
ding by children). 

2. Care of teeth (brought about 
through girls biting sewing 
thread). 

3. Lighting of home: 

Through placing of windows 
in house under construc- 
tion. 

Through making of cur- 
tains for windows. 
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4, Ventilation: 
Of house under construc- 
tion. 
Of own house. 
c. In Spelling, derived lists of words 
from: 

1. Tools used. 

2. Materials used. 

3. Articles made. 

4. Activities engaged in. 

d. In Arithmetic: 
. Taught use of rulers. 
. Taught estimation of distance. 
. Motivated the teaching of 
time-telling. 
4. Motivated problems, i.e.: 
Number at each task. 
Number at all tasks. 
Number days in week. 
Number days free period. 
Number days remaining. 
Number of minutes work 
each day, week, month. 
Number days, hours, weeks 
taken to finish task. 

e. In Language: Unlimited oppor- 
tunities since children always 
have something to talk about 
which is of common interest. 

f. In Discipline: 

Coéperation in worth-while work 
the best type of constructive 
discipline. 

Depriving a child of a free period 
is the worst of punishments. 

g. In Helping Teacher to Understand 
Child: 

1. Learns special interest of 
child. 
2. Sees special talents. 
3. Gets on a more intimate basis 
with child. 
‘In making this report very brief, I 
have been forced to omit the many in- 
cidents which proved the above results; 
let me, however, mention several. 
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Annie, a seemingly unapproachable 
and uncontrollable child, was deprived 
of a free period, during which she was 
to have taught several girls how to make 
a quilt. Ever since Annie has been 
very tractable. 

Adele, a very flighty child, was ob- 
served in deep thought. When ques- 
tioned, she said that she was wondering 
whether to complete a picture she had 
been drawing or to begin a rag rug which 
at that time was the center of interest 
for almost all the girls. No assistance 
was given the child and after a few 
minutes she was working hard on her 
picture. I found out later that she de- 
cided that it was better to finish her 
picture first and then begin on the rug. 
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When free periods were begun, it was 
necessary for me to give out the tools. 
After some discussion on the subject, the 
boys decided that they could get the 
tools and divide them among them- 
selves without any help. During the 
first few trials of this method, there were 
continual quarrels, which were settled 
and silenced by the boys themselves. 
Now the five hammers and five saws are 
placed on the floor and are distributed 
peaceably by the boys themselves. 

As I look over these fifteen weeks of 
experimentation with the free period, I 
feel that all the time and energy that has 
been given to it has been repaid by the 
happiness and advancement of the 
children.—Mary C. HENry. 


Making “Happy Hour”’ Books 


GRADE IV 


Origin: Thanksgiving was approach- 
ing, and while we were considering those 


things for which we should be thankful, 
the sick children in hospitals were 


thought of. The pupils wanted to do 
something for these little “shut-ins,”’ 
and after some discussion the idea of 
making ‘‘Happy Hour’’ books was finally 
suggested. Arrangements and plans 
were discussed informally in language 
period. 

Construction of Book: The construc- 
tion was taken up during the drawing 
periods, and all problems arising were 
worked out by the children with only 
the necessary help from teacher. 

Material for Book: 

Pictures: From discarded books; 
Interesting advertisements. 
Cut-outs: Funnies from paper. 

Stories: Children cut out bed time 
stories from newspapers, and se- 
cured children’s stories from old 
magazines. 


Poems: Teacher procured several 
discarded books of poems for 
children, and allowed each child 
to select two poems for his book. 
Children gathered material out- 
side of school, after having first 
decided upon acceptable material 
during language period. 

Arrangement of Material: Material 
was pasted in books during drawing 
period, with special attention given 
to nice arrangement and neatness of 
work. 

Decoration of Book: Designs for the 
cover were made and painted during the 
drawing period. , 

Foreword of Book: After all the work 
was done and the books completed, the 
children enthusiastically welcomed one 
child’s suggestion that they “‘write some- 
thing in the front of the books.” Each 
child composed his own foreword as a 
composition during the language period, 
and after corrections were made care- 
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fully copied it into his book during the 
writing period. 
Materials needed: 
Cardboard for book covers. 
Suitable paper for covering card- 
board. 
Bogus paper for leaves. 
Cord. 
Pictures—Stories. 
Poems—Cut-outs. 
Scissors, paste, paints, pens. 
Benefits: 
To Children: Gave them real mo- 
tive for drawing, reading, writing. 


To Teacher: 

Organized work. 

Correlated subjects. 

Aroused children to hearty, pur- 
poseful activity and secured 
their enthusiastic codperation. 

Encouraged children in thought- 
fulness of, and consideration 
for, others. 

Motivated the work. 

Made for the development of 
certain qualities: Initiative, 
Perseverance, Neatness, Orig- 
inality. 


Method in Its Relation to the Three R’s 


By M. C. Gecks, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 


The problems that arise in the teach- 
ing of the three “R’s” are perhaps of 
more general concern than those that 
occur in any other subject, for all the 
children of all the people are affected 
thereby. There are no electives when 
we come to the teaching of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. These are gen- 
eral requirements. No one of average 
or even somewhat below average in- 
telligence is exempt therefrom. All are 
required to master these arts, at least in 
so far as minimal essentials are con- 
cerned. Progress in any other school 
subject and successful adjustment to 
out-of-school life situations depend toa 
large extent upon the ability to read, 
write, or figure. It behooves us, then, 
to weigh the difficulties which the ele- 
mentary school teacher meets in her at- 
tempts to present the work in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and to find 
solutions for these difficulties. 

The problem that probably concerns 
us most in the teaching of these sub- 
jects is that of method, for, in the newer 
texts now offered, the selection of ma- 
terial is usually well cared for. The 


methods to be employed in the pre- 
sentation of this subject matter must be 
given further consideration. Our prob- 
lems in method are probably due to 
traditional influences, and we can per- 
haps most readily diagnose our diffi- 
culties by taking into account the defini- 
tion of method as it has been considered 
in the past. In the educational program 
of the past, the main objectives were the 
acquisition of knowledge, of facts, and of 
skills. A well stocked memory and cer- 
tain serviceable habits were the require- 
ments that had to be met. Methods 
which were designed to fix certain facts 
and form certain serviceable habits in the 
shortest possible time, and with the 
least amount of expenditure of energy 
on the part of both teacher and pupil, 
were the only consideration. The by- 
product, the concomitant effects, were 
not taken into account. A highly for- 
malized, mechanized mode of procedure 
was evolved, and Ford factory methods, 
“Putting a nut in a bolt five times to the 
left,’ was the result. This type of highly 
standardized production may answer the 
purpose of automobile manufacture, but 
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it will not hold good in the work with 
little human beings. 

Another influence that led to the 
highly formalized, finely mechanized 
method of the past was the fact that 
the inexperienced, inadequately trained 
teacher was permitted to experiment 
upon the children of elementary school 
age. Because of the inexperience and 
immaturity of the teacher, homeopathic 
doses of method, specifically designed 
to tell the teacher just what was to be 
done, and when, and how, were handed 
out to the teacher, and hers “not to 
reason why,” hers “but to do or die.” 
And then we complained of the lack of 
initiative and resourcefulness on the 
part of elementary school teachers! 

The result of such mode of procedure 
was that the work of each grade was so 
highly specialized—from the grade 
standpoint—was so pigeon-holed, that 
it did not fit into the work of the school 
at large. The effects of this mode of 
procedure upon both teachers and pupils 
were very evident. , The teacher was so 
intent upon the specified manner of 
putting over her work that she could not 
conceive of any other way, or of the 
pupil’s having any way of working out or 
expressing an idea. The results were so 
stereotyped that many children probably 
had in mind the question that one little 
girl put to her teacher when she was 
called upon to make a picture of ‘The 
Sheep in the Meadow.” “Do you want 
the grass to look as it really is, or as you 
want it?” One often heard the remark, 
“Teacher doesn’t want it that way.” 
The efforts of the children were directed 
toward meeting the teacher’s require- 
ments. There was little evidence of real, 
purposeful, whole-hearted activity, as 
the real purpose of the work was not felt 
by either teachers or pupils. 

Miller, in his Education for the Needs 
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of Life, tells us that, “The method of 
instruction must be one which leaves 
some leeway for the development of 
power of self-direction and self-educa- 
tion.” The highly specified, formalized 
mode of procedure of the past left little 
leeway for the development of power of 
self direction, of self education on the 
part of either teachers or pupils. 

It is evident that the emphasis in the 
formulation of methods in the past was 
upon the “what’—the knowledge, the 
facts, the skills to be acquired—and 
upon the “how”—ways and means of ac- 
quiring these facts and skills. Wherein 
does the method that is advocated 
for present day teaching differ from 
that of the past? In order that we may 
realize this, we shall need to consider 
the objectives that have been outlined 
for the educational program of the 
present. In this program there is in- 
cluded due consideration for the ac- 
quisition of necessary knowledge, of 
essential facts, and of desirable habits 
and skills. In addition to these con- 
siderations, there is provision made for ~ 
the by-products, the concomitant effects 
of the work—the establishment of right 
attitudes and the development of high 
standards, high ideals. Such considera- 
tions shift the emphasis from the “what” 
—the subject matter to be taught—and 
the ‘“how”—the means to be employed— 
to the “why” and the “wherefore.” 

The methods of today are intimately 
related, not merely to subject matter, 
but also to the purpose of the work. 
Furthermore, the method to be used 
must take into consideration not merely 
the immediate purpose of the immediate 
lesson, or exercise, but must be related 
to the ultimate aim of the subject to be 
taught. This should be held uppermost 
in mind in the formulation of method, 
and the immediate purpose of the 
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immediate exercise should be subordi- 
nated to the ultimate aim of the work. 
The “why and wherefore” should control 
the “what” and the “how.” This 
should be as true in the teaching of the 
three “R’s” as it is true in the teaching of 
history, science, or any other subject, 
even though the teaching of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic involves a 
mastery of the mechanics of the arts toa 
greater extent, perhaps, than the teach- 
ing of any other subject in the curricu- 
lum. The mechanics of these arts—the 
immediate purpose of certain stages of 
the work—nust at all times be subjected 
to the ultimate aim of the subject. 

How far wil: these conclusions really 
be applicable to the teaching of the three 
“R’s”’? Can the ultimate aim be held 
in the foreground, while the immediate 
purpose of certain parts of the work 
must be attained? Afterall, we may say, 
there are many things in the curriculum, 
knowledge of which must be made auto- 
matic, and it is no small matter to sub- 
ordinate this immediate purpose to the 
ultimate aim. The answer is: There are 
certain things in the mastery of the arts 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, re- 
sponse to which must be made auto- 
matic. This, though, does not imply 
that the whole process of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, should be mechan- 
ized and formalized to such an extent 
that the pupil regards these as formal 
subjects in which thinking and reason- 
ing play no part. 

In the teaching of reading, the right 
idea of what reading really is must be 
felt at all times. The certain things that 
must be made automatic, in order that 
the child may be able to read, must be 
cared for in periods separate from that 
reserved for reading purposes, and the 
pupil must realize that drills to establish 
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the right placing of the vocal organs 
in response to the symbols, the right 
response to punctuation marks, the 
recognition of words as wholes or in 
groups, are not parts of the reading 
game, but are necessary setting-up 
exercises that will enable the pupil to 
play the game in a better way, and to 
enjoy it more. This must be true of 
writing, too. The ultimate aim, the 
ability to express one’s thoughts in writ- 
ing, must at all times be felt by both 
teacher and pupil, and the immediate 
purpose of acquiring skill in penmanship, 
spelling, use of capitals and punctuation 
marks, must be considered only in so far 
as this will enable the pupil to express his 
ideas in a better way. In the teaching 
of arithmetic, the ultimate aim—the 
development of ability to meet real life 
situations in which the pupil finds him- 
self in his in- or out-of-school experience 
and in which number is involved— 
must be held in the foreground. The 
immediate purpose of exercises for 
securing automatic responses to certain 
facts and processes must not interfere 
with the ultimate aim of solving real life 
problems. 

In the teaching of the three “R’s” as 
well as in the teaching of any other sub- 
ject, and in spite of the attention that 
must be given in these subjects to the 
mastery of the mechanics of the arts, we 
need to realize that “Method is the ar- 
rangement of subject matter which 
makes the same most effective for use,” 
and that the pupil, as well as the teacher, 
shall feel to what use, for what purpose, 
this subject is being taught. 

We need to consider not merely the 
“what” and the “how,” but the “why 
and the wherefore” of the work in the 
acquisition of ability to use the three 
“R’s” effectively. 
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AA Community Activity 
_ By ALMA BETZ 


Border Star School, Kansas City, Missouri 


URING free periods the 
children of ourkindergarten 
had been building houses 
with the large floor blocks. 

Each day, because of limited space, the 
blocks had to be packed away to make 
room for other activities. ‘“O dear,” 
said Bobby, one day, “every day we 
build our houses and every day we have 
to tear them down again. I wish we 
could leave them up and play with 
them.” 

The children were called together and 
the matter discussed. The room was 
very small and had to be used for a morn- 
ing and an afternoon session. There 
was no space where the houses could be 
left except in a little alcove, where at 
that time the children had a toy store. 
“Tf we take our toy store down, we can 
put’ our houses there,” volunteered 
Marion. The group was not quite ready 
to give up the toy store but agreed that 
when they did take it down, the next 
thing that they would put in the alcove 
would be their houses. 

In the meantime the children decided 
to keep on building houses and to try 
to make better ones. This led to a dis- 
cussion of what parts were necessary to 
a good house. The following points 
were brought out by the group: 


1. Strong foundation 
2. Strong walls 
3. Windows to let in light and air 
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4. Doors 
5. Roof 
6. Chimney 


The building of houses went on again 
with this new standard in mind. The 
children worked more intelligently, and 
better houses were built. They noticed 
the houses in their own neighborhoods 
and tried to reproduce them. One day 
a little group was standing by the window 
discussing the roof of a house near by, 
which they were trying to copy. 

When the toy store was taken down, 
about a week later, a number of children 
were chosen to build their houses in the 
alcove. The first question that arose 
was, ‘Where should they be placed?” 
“Let’s have a street,” Joe said, “I'll 
mark it.’”’ He marked with chalk a street 
down the center of the alcove and then 
marked off the lots, on which the houses 
should be built. ‘We shall have to put 
some trees and flowers in the yards when 
the houses are finished,” said Barbara. 
“Ves,” added Virginia, “and we need 
some people, too, to live in the houses.” 

Both suggestions were taken up by the 
group and the children who were not 
building houses that day, cut paper dolls 
out of fashion books, or drew trees or 
flowers for the gardens. These were 
made to stand by pasting a flat stick on 
the back and then pasting them to a 
small block. 

In a day or two the houses were fin- 
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ished and the yards were flourishing with 
children and flowers. “We ought to 
have a school for the children to go to,” 
said one of the children. “Yes, and a 
church to go to on Sundays,’ cried 
another. “And stores to buy things 
in,” added yet a third. The community 
idea was now well under way. It was 
decided to begin building churches, 
schools, and stores, the best of which 
should be reproduced in the little com- 
munity. 
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Most of the children chose to work in 
groups, a few worked individually. The 
stores were easily built, and soon there 
was a flourishing group of them at the 
corner. There was a grocery store, a 
dress shop, and a flower shop. Some 
of the children were already busy filling 
the show windows with merchandise. 
The signs decided upon by the children 
were printed by the director and tacked 
to the buildings with thumb tacks. 

The school at first presented consider- 





THE CHURCH 


Before going to work, the different 
buildings were discussed and the follow- 
ing characteristics brought out: 


Church 
1. Doorway 
2. Steeple 
3. High windows 


School 


. Larger than house 

. Many windows 

. Entrance on each side 
. Play ground 


- wr = 


Stores 


. Show windows 
Door 
. Built close together 


wre 


. Signs 


able difficulty. It was hard to make it 
large enough without getting it out of 
proportion. However, the children per- 
severed, and finally two little boys 
worked out a school that was satis- 
factory to the group, and began building 
it on the chosen site. Others immedi- 
ately began on playground equipment. 
By the time the school was erected, 
slides, swings, turning poles, and a flag 
pole were ready to set up in the school- 
yard. Some one said, “Hurry up, the 
bell’s going to ring,” and in no time all 
the paper doll children were gathered 
on the playground. 

In the meantime another group of 
children had the church well under way. 
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A COMMUNITY ACTIVITY 


It had the required tall windows, the en- 
trance, and a short, square tower, to 
which two boys were trying in vain to fit 
a paper spire. Finally, with the aid of 
the director, a spire was cut out of card- 
board. It was painted red to match 
the roof and tacked to the tower. 
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children to see. In the discussion that 
followed the children decided to cut 
windows out of paper, color them, and 
paste them to the church. 

The next day all the children were 
making windows. As they finished 


them, they set them up along the black- 


Tue Hovses 


Tue ScHOOL 


The windows were not quite satis- 
factory. ‘They ought to be all colors,” 
Barbara said. ‘And they should be 
pointed at the top,” said John, “I can 
cut one out of paper.” So John cut one 
and it was held up to the church for the 


board. Later the group was called to- 
gether to decide which ones should be 
used for the church. The children chose 
the ones that fitted the window open- 
ings best and that looked the prettiest. 

Very soon the need was felt for some- 
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thing for the people to ride in when they 
went to the store. Automobiles were 
immediately suggested. As most of the 
children had cars at home, they were on 
the whole more familiar with them than 
the director herself. However, when 
they began constructing them, it was 
found that their images needed to be 
clarified. The children were called 
together and pictures of various cars 
were cut from magazines and examined. 
They quickly picked out the essential 
parts: 


dren’s satisfaction. A little group of 
boys announced one day that they were 
making the fire department. They had 
painted their cars bright red and were 
putting in the hose andthe ladders. The 
fire department necessitated a fire sta- 
tion. It was built on the last available 
lot in the community. It was a long, 
low structure with wide doors, so that 
the trucks could ‘come out quick.” 

As the community grew, it gave op- 
portunity for many valuable conversa- 
tion periods on civic questions, and on 





THE STORES 


. Body of car 

. Engine 

. Wheels 

. Running board 
Seats 

. Steering wheel 
Top 

. Lights 


. License 


So 


The pictures helped the children to see 
the proportion of the different parts and 
how to put the parts together. 

Many days were spent in making cars 
before they were completed to the chil- 


codperation in community life. These 
conversations in turn brought out de- 
tails to be added to the community, 
such as street lights, mail boxes, and 
sidewalks, “because the children must 
not run in the street.” 

If space had permitted, the children 
might have worked out a more extensive 
plan. As it was, when the space had 
been used up, the actual construction 
had to stop. The community idea, 
however, carried over and found ex- 
pression in other activities of the kinder- 
garten. 
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TWO LITTLE SONGS 


Words and Music by Bern Noxon 
PUSSY WILLOW 


Quick and lively 
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From the Foreign Field 


O-Hina-Matsuri 


On March third the hearts of the little 
girls throughout the Japanese Empire and 
in whatever part of the world Nipponese are 
settled beat with ecstasy and joy, for it is 
the third day of the third month and, in 
consequence, is the long-looked for O-Hina- 
Matsuri. 

Just as the hearts of children in Christian 
countries pulsate to the glorious story of 
Christmas and all that it holds for them, so 
does O-Hina-Matsuri—the Feast of Dolls— 
possess a magic sound for the innocent 
little cherubs of Japan. The presents 
exchanged, the friendly visits made and the 
charming courtesies paid, afford a parallel to 
the Christmas season of Christian countries. 

Europe, the United States and other lands 
noW have “Mother’s Day,” “Baby Day,” 
“Boys’ Day” etc. These are but recent 
festivals added to the social calendar of 
those lands. In Japan, the third day of 
the third month has been ‘Girls’ Day” for 
generations past, the origin of the festival 
running far back and being lost in the dim 
corridors of time. New dolls presented to 
the little ones are proudly displayed along- 
side dolls that other generations have 
gathered and lovingly treasured for decades. 

It is, strictly speaking, a Girls’ Festival, 
O-Hina-Matsuri, but the older people join 
in it heartily too, for, after all, we are all of 
us merely bigger and older children, and in 
the presence of the little tots, when they 
make the place ring with the music of their 
laughter and light up the drab periods of 
adult life with the sunshine of their winning 
smiles, who can resist unconditional sur- 
render and proceed to romp about and frolic 
at the behests of these seraph tyrants? 

The O-Hina-Matsuri festival is a Shinto 
symbolism, and many kinds of dolls are 
used in the celebration. In the days of the 
distant long ago, the third day of the third 


month was the “day of the snake’’—an 
unlucky one. The State so arranged that a 
Shinto priest visited every home on that day 
and read prayers and performed religious 
ceremonies calculated to exorcise the evil 
demons that were up and about “seeking to 
devour whom they may.” Paper dolls 
over which incantations were muttered 
and incense burned were supposed to take 
away the ill luck. These paper dolls were 
afterwards carefully collected and thrown 
into the nearest stream of flowing water. 
From this strange superstition that origi- 
nated out of a fear of devils, has evolved the 
beautiful ceremonial festival that, year 
after year, the little maidens of Japan look 
forward to with eager black eyes big with 
joyous anticipation. 

It is almost redundant to say that the 
charm of Japan, an almost indefinable 
one, enslaves not merely her own people, 
but also foreigners, even the transient fly- 
by-nights. Among the various charms the 
country possesses, the Dolls’ Festival ranks 
high in the estimation of those who know 
and have seen the significance and the 
beauty of the ancient ceremonial. As soon 
as the first breath of spring begins to cheer 
the earth, which is generally about the 
first of March, preparations are taken in 
hand to celebrate O-Hina-Matsuri. The 
shops throughout the land break out into 
a veritable paradise for the little Japanese 
lass, displaying countless numbers of cere- 
monial dolls, the prices of which range from 
a few sen to hundred of yen a set. Every 
one of the frail little images is a “thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” Some of them 
are attired in costumes that would make 
Solomon and all his vaunted glory seem 
mediocre. The dolls are generally dis- 
played on a stage arranged in several tiers. 
The stage may be only a few inches in 
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FROM THE FOREIGN FIELD 


width or may extend the whole length of 
the room, according to the station in life 
of the person owning the collection. The 
topmost tier generally has dolls represent- 
ing the Emperor and Empress; the next 
tier consists of Ministers of State; then 
follow the court ladies and court gentle- 
men; the fourth contains dolls dressed to 
represent heroes and heroines of history, 
legend and fable; while the last tier of all 
holds an orchestra of Japanese instruments. 

The Dolls’ Festival continues for about a 
fortnight from the third day of the third 
month, during which time the little girls 
visit each other and display their dolls with 
pardonable pride. Open house is kept by 
the Japanese, and any acquaintance is 
welcomed with the open heart and charming 
courtesy characteristic of Japanese hospital- 
ity. After the formal greetings are over, the 
visitors are conducted to the main room of 
the house where on the tokonoma is the 
stage containing the various dolls. 

The doll collection of every Japanese 
girl is a constant reminder of her childhood, 
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precious souvenirs that are treasured with 
loving care, even after she has outgrown the 
stage of adolescence and is, perhaps, a 
mother burdened with the cares of bringing 
up a little family of living dolls of her own. 

When a Japanese girl celebrates her first 
dolls’ festival, it is the custom to present her 
with dolls. These are carefully taken care 
of, and as year succeeds year, the collection 
is considerably augmented. It is also the 
custom, in some sections, to send to the 
bridegroom’s house a collection of the dolls 
that delighted the innocent childhood soul 
of his would-be companion in life. 

The days of dolldom do not, however, 
end for the Japanese girl, although she may 
have stepped right across and beyond the 
threshold of maidenhood, and unobserved, 
many a mother brings forth from the secret 
recesses of a cedar tansu the collection of 
dolls with which she used to celebrate 
O-Hina-Matsuri in the days that she may 
not live over again, except in the dreams of 
long ago conjured up by the beautiful magic 
of memory. 


Miss Irwin’s School in Tokio 


An attractive booklet describing Miss 
Sophia Arabella Irwin’s Kindergarten and 
Kindergarten Training School in Tokio, 
Japan, has been received. Miss Irwin is an 
American and her school has been in exist- 
ence for eight years. It is highly endorsed 
by educators of Japan and by Americans 
who have seen its work. 


At the present time the school is in need of 
funds. The temporary rented quarters were 
destroyed by earthquake, and it is hoped 
that a modern permanent home, with dor- 
mitory may be made possible. Miss Irwin 
looks to America for help, because of the 
high standing of her school in promoting 
American Ideals and educational principles. 


HE vital need of the little child is association with other 
children of his own age in the care of an understanding 
teacher who fosters in him an attitude of helpfulness toward others 


and a willingness to respect the rights of others. 


The child who 


is deprived of kindergarten is losing an opportunity for growth 
that is not made up to him in later years—for he is five years 


old only once.—Anna H. Littell. 
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International Kindergarten Union 
Headquarters, Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Officers 1924-25 


President, Miss Etta RutH Boyce, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

First vice-president, Miss BARBARA GREENWOOD, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Second vice-president, Miss ALLENE SEATON, Louisville, Ky. 

Recording Secretary, Miss LouisE ALDER, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Washington, D. C. 
Auditor, Miss Mary Dasney Davis, Darien, Conn. 


Next Convention 


The Thirty-second annual convention of the I. K. U. will be held in Los Angeles, 


California, July 8 to 12, 1925. 


Headquarters for Convention 


Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles 


' Itinerary for Tour to Los Angeles 


Authorized by Executive Board. Managed by Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Those who know of the beauty of the 
city of Los Angeles and the surrounding 
country will appreciate what an enjoyable 
convention this will be. The journey to 
and from California will add greatly to 
the pleasure as well as the educational 
value of the meeting. In order to get the 
most out of the trip as well as the meeting, 
at the least expenditure of time, money, 
and effort, consistent with satisfactory 
service the Executive Board of the I. K. U. 
has authorized Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company to make the transportation 
arrangements for the official party. 

The arrangements are sufficiently elastic 
to meet all wishes. Tour A is for the 
benefit of those who wish to travel with the 
party as far as Los Angeles, but who have 
plans after the meeting that make it im- 


possible for them to join either party return- 
ing. Tour B is for those who wish to 
return through the Canadian Rockies; 
Tour C for those who may prefer the 
Yellowstone Park. An optional trip 
through Yosemite Valley is an added 
attraction. 

Those who may wish to attend the N. 
E. A. meeting at Indianapolis can make 
their arrangements accordingly, joining 
the party leaving Indianapolis on Thursday 
morning July 2, or joining at Chicago the 
same afternoon. 

Anyone interested in kindergarten work 
is cordially invited to join the party. 
Plan to spend your summer vacation in 
California this year. 

For further details of itinerary see ad- 
vertising section. . 








News Items and Events of Interest 


At the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny Free Kinder- 
garten Association, held in Pittsburgh, 
January 17, Miss Annie Laws, of Cincinnati, 
gave the address on The Influence of the 
Kindergarten in Childhood Education. 


The leading article in the Hawaii Edu- 
cational Review for December was by Miss 
Frances Lawrence, Superintendent of Kin- 
dergartens, Honolulu Free Kindergarten 
and Children’s Aid Society, on A New Type 
of Curriculum. In this article Miss Law- 
rence tells of the work of Prof. Patty Hill at 
Teachers College and reviews the book A 
Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten 
and First Grade recently published. 


Among the extension courses offered to 


the teachers of Dayton, Ohio, is one on 
Education Values in Play, conducted by 
Miss Grace Anna Fry, Assistant Professor 
of Education at the University of Cincin- 
nati. 


A new kindergarten was opened at Uni- 
versity Heights, Tucson, Arizona, this year, 
with an enrollment of twenty-nine, under 
the direction of Miss Ellen Saunders. 


The American Child Health Association 
held its second annual meeting in Kansas 
City, Mo.,in October. A report of the work 
of this association during the past year, 
given by Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, General 
Executive, has recently been printed in 
pamphlet form. It is an interesting sum- 
mary of Progress in Child Health. 


Conference on Mental Hygiene 


At the first of a series of conferences to 
be given in Boston under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
one session was devoted to The Problems of 
Preschool and Kindergarten Ages. 

Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Director of 
Kindergartens, Boston, presided, and those 
taking part in the discussion were Dr. 
George K. Pratt, Medical Director of the 


I, K. U. Convention 


The California Kindergarten-Primary 
Association, Southern Section, held its 
December meeting in the ballroom of the 
Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, December 
18, 1924. The session opened with a 
luncheon at which covers were laid for eight 
hundred sixty-five. This large attendance 
is naturally indicative of the enthusiasm 
with which Southern California looks for- 
ward toward the International Kindergarten 
Union Convention next July. Prominent 
professional and business men and women 


Massachusetts Society; Dr. J. Mace 
Andress, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Health Education, Boston University; Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, Principal Wheelock School, 
Boston; and Dr. Frank W. Wright, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education. 

The object of these conferences is to 
inform the public concerning the application 
of mental hygiene in the field of education. 


Rally in Los Angeles 


from Southern California were present in 
addition to the large club membership. 
Among the speakers were: State Super- 
intendent, Will C. Wood; Dr. E. C. Moore, 
Director of the University of California, 
Southern Branch; Miss Barbara Greenwood, 
President of the Southern Section; Miss 
Katherine L. McLaughlin, President of the 
State Organization; and Miss Madilene 
Veverka, Chairman of the Local Executive 
Committee for the International Kinder- 
garten Union Convention. In addition, 
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speeches were made by representatives of 
local organizations, including the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the Friday 
Morning Club, the Ebell Club, the Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, and school superintendents 
from the various towns of Southern Cali- 
fornia. All were most enthusiastic in their 
support of the kindergarten movement and 
of the convention next summer. The whole 
meeting was a real convention rally. 

The January meeting of the California 
Kindergarten-Primary Association, South- 


Important Kindergarten 
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ern Section, was held at the Franklin Junior 
High School in Long Beach, January 3, 
where luncheon was served by a local com- 
mittee. Dr. Junius L. Meriam, of the 
University of California, Southern Section, 
discussed Aciivities of Six-Year-Old Boys in 
Relation to the Curriculum. 

At the February meeting, Dr. Shepard 
I. Franz spoke on Some School Problems of 
Crippled Children. 

Vivian P. Evans, 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 


Study Under Direction of 


N. E. A. 


A study of “General Practice in Kinder- 
gartens in the United States” is being made 
under the Department of Kindergarten 
Education of the National Education 
Association and with the authorization of 
the Executive Committee of that organiza- 
tion. The two means being used to deter- 
mine what constitutes ‘General Practice 
in Kindergartens” are stenographic reports 
of full kindergarten sessions, and returns 
from a questionnaire sent through super- 
intendents to a large number of kinder- 
gartens throughout the country. Every 
effort has been made to have these re- 
ports represent public, private and normal 
school demonstration kindergartens in each 
state, and the response has been most gen- 
erous. 


The questionnaire, which will be distrib- 
uted in February, has been built with care 
and has been criticized and amended by 
specialists in kindergarten work as well as by 
experts in making questionnaires. The 
mailing list is made up of those super- 
intendents reporting salaries apportioned to 
kindergartners in response to the 1923 
salary inquiry of the Research Division of. 
the National Education Association. The 
codperation of all who are interested in 
scientific investigations and in promoting 
and improving kindergarten work will be 
greatly appreciated by the committee in 
charge, of which Miss Mary Dabney Davis, 
of Darien, Connecticut, is chairman. 
Copies of the final report will be sent to 
those assisting in gathering information. 


Meeting Addressed by Specialists in Scientific Study 
of Childhood 


The education of preschool children is 
now receiving scientific recognition. At 
‘the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held in Washing- 
ton during the holidays, one entire session 
of the Education Section was devoted to this 
phase of education. There were also three 
papers on the same topic read before the 
Psychology Section. All of these were 


reports of highly scientific studies which are 
being made in various places, along different 
lines. 

Dr. Arnold Gesell, of Yale University, in 
an interesting address, called attention to 
the basic differences in the studies of young 
children in England and America. In Eng- 
land the studies have been taken up because 
of their sociological significance. The home 
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and working conditions brought about by 
the World War produced certain problems 
which the nursery school has helped to solve. 
In America these conditions have not deter- 
mined the development of such studies, but 
interest in the more scientific aspects of 
childhood education has been the starting 
point. 

Nursery schools are excellent laboratories 
for five types of study which Dr. Gesell 
thinks may well demand our immediate 
attention. 

As yet there have been almost no studies 
made in the field of individual differences in 
young children, but “only as we press the 
quest down into babyhood can we hope to 
find the cause”’ of these differences. 

There is also a need for finding out the 
causes of nervous fatigue and of unwhole- 
some fears. 

The nursery schools will also give data 
for the formation of standards of growth. 
This is very important as the standards now 
in use are not reliable and need to be worked 
over with definite problems of growth held 
firmly in mind. 

The study of personality traits is another 
fruitful field. Children of this age are naive 
in revealing their true selves and give a fine 
opportunity to learn how personalities are 
built up. 

But perhaps the most important function 
of the nursery school is to help parents see 
their children as they really are and to point 
out some of the means by which they may 
be helped to develop normally. 

The Merrill Palmer School in Detroit is 
now working on a number of these problems. 
Mrs. Wolley told of some of the results 
already obtained from the use of mental 
tests with very young children. The re- 
testing which has been done in this school 
brought her to the same conclusions that 
Dr. Baldwin of the University of Iowa 
reached. They both found that there is a 
greater amount of unreliability in the tests 
we now have for young children than there 
is in the tests for older children. Mrs. 
Wolley said that this difference was greater 


with the children who attend the Merrill 
Palmer School than it is with those on the 
waiting list, or with those at the University 
of Iowa who do not go to school all day. 
She believes that much of this added growth, 
both physical and mental, is directly due to 
education that is “giving the children 
superior opportunities to use their environ- 
ment,” and to changing the emotional 
responses from negative to positive ones. 

The eradication of fears was emphasized 
and explained by Mrs. Mary C. Jones, of 
the Institute of Child Welfare Research of 
Columbia University, who told of some 
studies made in this field. Out of the 
many methods she has tried the one which 
seems most helpful is that of association. 
By this method it is possible to so arrange 
the situation that the cause of fear will be 
presented at regular times with some 
pleasurable stimulus which is strong enough 
to prevent the child from reacting to the 
fear stimulus. Gradually, as the child 
becomes accustomed to associating the fear 
stimulus with the pleasurable experience, 
he outgrows the emotional response he first 
had. 

While social imitation of other children 
who do not have the same fear is very help- 
ful, Mrs. Jones said that many of the 
methods commonly used by parents and 
teachers have little or no value. Among 
these she listed repression, negative sugges- 
tion, rebuke, verbal suggestion, and distrac- 
tions. It is evident that in fears, as in other 
moral habits, the important thing is to help 
the child to realize that “the power to over- 
come fear is within himself rather than in 
his mother.” 

Dr. Bird Baldwin, of the University of- 
Iowa, told of some of the studies being made 
in the school connected with the Clinic 
there. This school is organized primarily 
for the sake of giving students an oppor- 
tunity to study children’s reactions in 
various controlled situations. The needs 
of the children are studied carefully and 
that stimulus is presented which it is be- 
lieved will be of greatest benefit in each 
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particular case. Several of the students 
are specializing on remedial measures to 
overcome specific handicaps, while others 
are trying to formulate material which will 
reduce the elements of unreliability in tests 
for young children. As each of these stu- 
dents is working for a doctor’s degree, it is 
probable that the results of some of these 
studies will be published in book or 
pamphlet form. 


This meeting, with its valuable papers by 
these specialists in the scientific study of 
childhood education, was most inspiring. 
It showed the increased etfort that is being 
made to give children the right educational 
start. Undoubtedly there will soon be a 
large amount of truly scientific data upon 
which to base the objectives, curricula and 
procedure of childhood education. 

Mary G. WAITE. 


ORIGINAL RHYMES 
By the Kindergarten Children of Fairbanks, Alaska 


After talking about the birds, the children were asked by their 
teacher, Mrs. Alma Durant Bixby, to make up some rhymes about 


them, with the following results: 


“A little bird sat in a tree 
And oh, he sang so sweet to me.” 


“Walk, little birdie, walk a mile away, 


; Fly, little birdie, fly a mile away, 
Sing, little birdie, sing on Easter Day.” 


“As I sat on my Daddy’s knee, 
A birdie came and sang to me.” 


“Birdie, birdie, won’t you sing, 
And make me think it’s nearly spring?” 
“A little birdie on the railroad track, 
The train was coming fast, 
A little birdie flew off the railroad track, 
And let the train go past.” 


“Pretty little birdie sitting on a limb, 
A canary came along and asked him 
If he’d fly away with him.” 


“Pretty little oriole, where do you go? 


I go to the South to get away from the snow.’ 


bd 


“Canary, cariary, open your door, 
Fly around and sing once more. 
He jumped in his swing 
And said ‘How do you do’, 

And sang for food.” 





“Come back, come back, my love bird, 
I love you, my birdie.” 
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The Reading Table 


A Handbook for Teachers 


Into the sea of confusion which the term 
“project,” with its various concomitants, 
seems to have plunged some teachers has 
now been thrown a life line in the form of a 
little book entitled Brief Guide to the Project 
Method.| It is intended by its authors to 
serve as a handbook for teachers. 

The material of the book is organized in 
three parts. In the ninety-four pages of 
Part I, Professor Hosic gives his inter- 
pretation of the meaning and value of the 
project method. It is, he says, ‘‘A method of 
living. Life itself is full of projects.”’ It is 
also a “‘way of learning. It is a name for 
what happens when an individual or a group 
sets about accomplishing a purpose, and in 
carrying it out brings about changes in his 
(or their) knowledges, skills, habits, or 
attitudes. If the undertaking is worthy 
and the changes are desirable, we call the 
activity educative.’ The author dis- 
tinguishes sharply between methods such 
as the socialized recitation, drill, super- 
vised study, etc., and the project method. 
The former are ‘‘procedures to be em- 
ployed,” the latter is a “‘principle to be 
applied,” a ‘‘point of view.” “Its distinc- 
tive service is in synthesizing and uniting 
many good ideas about teaching which are 
current in our day.” 

Three of the chapters of Part I are devoted 
to the part of the teacher in project teach- 
ing. Her function in each of the stages of 
the project method is described. The 
stages are given as follows: 


1 By James F. Hosic, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Sara E. Chase, Principal of the 
Kensington Avenue Elementary School, Spring- 
field, Mass. (World Book Company, 1924). 


1. A situation calling for adjustment. 

2. The defining of a purpose to adjust it. 

3. Casting about for solutions and the 
formulation of plans. 

4. Carrying out the plans, with such 
modifications from time to time as seem 
best in view of the end. 

5. Judgment of the degree of success or 
failure attending the enterprise. 

6. The accompanying feelings of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction, with the resulting 
attitude as to the future. 

Perhaps the most significant statement 
in this part of the discussion is with refer- 
ence to the course of study. It is assumed 
that the school will have and carry out a 
systematic course of study, hence the 
“situations calling for adjustment” must be 
largely planned. ‘‘Contrary to a too com- 
mon belief, it matters little whether the 
teacher prepares the situation and suggests 
the purpose or whether the pupils hit upon 
it unaided. The important consideration 
is that they should clearly grasp the pur- 
pose and enter whole-heartedly into it.” 

Chapter 7 presents Kilpatrick’s four types 
of projects and discusses their technique. 
The remaining chapters of Part I are con- 
cerned with criteria of success in project- 
teaching, applications of the project idea 
and its dangers and difficulties. A conclud- 
ing statement is to the effect that all school 
work does not consist of projects. ‘“‘ There 
is a place for wise passivity. One should 
float as well as paddle.” 

Part II, covering 100 pages, consists of 
sample projects for the different grades. 
These have been carried out in Miss Chase’s 
school and each is interestingly described 
by her under four headings: (1) situation, 
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(2) purpose, (3) planning, executing and 
judging, and (4) knowledge, power, atti- 
tude or skill acquired through the project. 
These projects are similar to many that 
have been described in the literature of the 
subject but the careful analysis of each 
makes them especially helpful and sugges- 
tive to the teacher. The subjects are in the 
main well chosen, but the present reviewer 
cannot forego a protest against taking such 
liberties with our classic Mother Goose as is 


represented by the “‘Mother Goose Health 
Party.” 

The selected bibliographies which accom- 
pany each major topic add much to the 
value of the volume—as do also the ques- 
tions for discussion following each chapter. 
On the whole, it is what its publishers 
claim, ‘‘a practical and well balanced book,”’ 
and is very much worth while.—ALICE 
TEMPLE. School of Education, University 
of Chicago. 


Other Books and Educational Topics 
By GERTRUDE MAYNARD 


As a Mother Sees It 


The author of A Mother’s Letters to a 
Schoolmaster has the honor to have attracted 
match attention with her book on the prob- 
lem of the public school. This anonymous 
lady, the mysterious mother of “Peter,” 
writes as a sociologist who grapples boldly 
with this great problem and blends a lofty 
idealism with scientific data, interesting 
charts, architectural plans, and all sorts of 
practical suggestions for the carrying out of 
her miniature university and community 
home. Before the magic of her noble con- 
cept and the force of her reasoning the great 
prison-like buildings of the New York sys- 
tem vanish, and in their place appear the 
child-theatre, the work shop, art galleries, 
libraries, moving pictures, stores, banks, 
music-rooms, and a museum. 

It is fascinating reading—this educational 
Utopia—and the writer has no amateur 
grasp upon her subject. It is well that 
she has remained anonymous; otherwise 
all the kindergartners in the country would 
be calling upon Peter. As it is, we must 
return with a sigh to things as they really 
are, thankful that the best schools, both 
public and private, have approximated in a 
small degree the general principles of this 
thinker. 


We wonder, however, if the author of this 
book, with all the knowledge she seems to 
have of children, really knows the problem 
of handling a heterogeneous group, even 
on the basis of the individual. We wonder 
if she knows how the mob spirit will get in 
on even the most skillful and sympathetic 
teacher. ‘“‘Where the sons of God were 
gathered, there was Satan also.”’ It is an 
unfortunate but undeniable fact that in 
every large city group there seems to be 
someone who needs policing, and this dis- 
agreeable task is the bitter drop in the 
teacher’s cup. The very first step to be 
taken in reconstructing the public school is 
to actually and permanently reduce the 
numbers under one teacher. Then, gradu- 
ally, the schools can be made human. 

Out of a great richness of material, I 
offer a few excerpts, hoping that those who 
have not already done so will acquaint them- 
selves with this remarkable book: 

“Our collective social consciousness of 
education, which should be flowing like a 
strong, calm current to a great ocean of 
collective human endeavor, is like a stream 
of little whirlpools, each one a combat of 
selfish interest, moving in an orbit of its 
own, petty, pitiable, nowhere-ish-staying 
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to bubble in the one place as does a bubbling 
whirlpool, disturbing to the seacraft which 
would ply peaceably in that channel... . 

“The school is our hope. Let us be 
humble. We, the State, have for a hundred 
years gathered our children together in 
school, from all classes of society, upon a 
common ground for a common purpose, 
and then have rested our case for a demo- 
cratic education upon the self-satisfied 
assumption that this democracy of intent 
is sufficient, even final. We have allowed 
it to presuppose a democracy applied, prac- 
ticed, and produced. . . . . We must 
be rid of this vanity, as honest analysis 
will show you that the school as a demo- 
cratic institution has progressed no further 
than a decree of compulsory atten- 
dance. ; 

“Teaching is not a business; it isa mission. 
The art of teaching is, no less than that of 
other great arts, the expression of some great 
spiritual impulse. The school itself has its 
roots in that desire for human betterment 
which springs from the depths of the activi- 


ties of conscience, which is the source of 
our strivings towards righteousness. The 
teacher must feel this impulse with that 
same force which inspires the sculptor and 
painter to give shape to their ideals of 
beauty or truth; the musician and poet to 
speak for nature—to be her voices; the 
prophet to speak for God. In some 
measure are the ideals of all these 
merged in those of the teacher, the inter- 
preter... & 6s 

“You cannot teach a child to think, and 
you do not need to. What you do need 
to do is to stop doing the things and telling 
the things that keep him from think- 
ing. Be a _ thinker yourself 
and an army of children will see the light 
you live in and come thereinto.” 

It would be a wonderful thing if one of our 
multi-millionaires would put into operation 
the great project outlined in this book. In 
this way only could the practicability of the 
idea be tested. (A Mother’s Letters to a 
Schoolmaster. Alfred A. Knopf. New 
York.) 


The Reading Habit 


Never before was there a time when there 
was such a rich supply of reading matter 
available for the educator. It varies from 
the abstract and profound to the practical 
and superficial; from a treatise on biology or 
psychology to a plan for seating, or a 
pamphlet on habit formation, or the place 
of the janitor in education. Moreover, 
with the broader concept of education, 
attaching it to all life situations and all 
world problems, a vast field for reading has 
opened up quite outside the immediate pro- 
vince of education. It is to help meet this 
reading problem that this particular depart- 
ment was provided. The fact remains, 
however, that there are a great many 
teachers who do not read. It is almost 
impossible to induce them to really read 
the simplest treatise on any subject. And 
they may be excellent teachers too. 

What, then, is the reading habit, and why 


do some have it while some do not? In the 
educational number of The Bookman for 
September, 1924, this is briefly considered 
by Arthur E. Bostwick. 

“The reading habit, as I understand it, 
is that which induces a man to read for the 
sake of reading, independently of other 
considerations. Given the right 
literary environment, it would appear that 
to be absolutely necessary to the main- 
tenance of an ordinary educational standard — 
in the present state of civilization... . 

‘“‘A man who reads because he is fond of 
acquiring information and finds he can get 
it from books, or because he likes stories 
and can get these most easily from the 
printed page, does not have the reading 
habit as defined above. In fact many men 
who have these likes find that they can 
satisfy them sufficiently from talking with 
other men. The possessor of the reading 
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habit has a fondness for the absorption of 
ideas from the printed page, he likes that 
way of getting his mental food. What he 
gets may be greatly in excess of the actual 
ideas set forth in what he reads. This may 
be merely seed which fructifies in his mind, 
and the fact that he is reading instead of 
listening to someone enables it so to do. 
The orator or the narrator has his listener 
at his mercy, the listener does not have time 
to think, but must go on to the next point 
on penalty of missing it. The reader can 
stop and ponder whenever he likes, and he is 
therefore able to be a thinker also. 

“How is this habit of mind acquired? 
In many cases, doubtless, it is not acquired 
at all. There are many children who learn 
to read everything within their reach, often 
without understanding it, simply because 
they like the printed page. In many other 
cases love for print is only potentially 
present in the child’s mind and has to be 
brought out or developed. 

Learning to read, however, is more than 


acquiring the power to pronounce orally 
word after word in their printed or written 
sequence. It is the power of rapidly ab- 
sorbing the writer’s ideas and _ especi- 
ally . . . . of being able to do so 
directly. . . . . He who complains 
that he has not time to read is one who 
does not fundamentally care for that 
method of making contact with the minds 
of others. We always find time to eat and 
to sleep. . . . . When we have real- 
ized that mental food is equally necessary 
to the maintenance of our intellectual life 
and that we like best to get it from the 
printed page, we shall take as much time as 
is necessary for this also.” 

We have, then, three types of persons, 
the one to whom reading does not appeal 
at all, the one who will read for amusement 
or to gain certain facts, and the one to whom 
reading is a great stimulus,—an absolute 
necessity. It would seem that teachers 
should be in the last class. 


A New Record Chart 


Kindergartners interested in keeping 
records of progress and using a report card 
will find it worth while to study A Chart For 
Recording Individual Interests and Progress 
in the Kindergarten, arranged by Olga Adams 
and Priscilla Kinsman. Like all such 
charts it means close observation and 
much marking by the teacher, but this 
record, it seems to us, begins to approach 


something practical for the public schools’ 
It is well planned, comparatively simple 
and makes it possible to mark many impor- 
tant things besides intelligence. It is 
informative, even if one does not care to 
undertake the actual marking. The score 
is taken five times a year and is especially 
admirable in marking progress. (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Bookstore.) 


The kindergarten is not only an agency for the development 
of the individual and for better fitting him for the grades, but 
for Americanization. To the children of the foreign born it is a 
heaven. The kindergarten by its discipline and method and 
spirit provides an introduction to good citizenship. The children 
are active participants in work that is going on and this is a 
cardinal principle of good Americanism. Americanization of native 
as well as foreign born by the kindergarten is not the least of its 
accomplishments.—From Newark, N. J. School Report. 








